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1 HE National Convention tranſmit to you (the 
Members of the Executive Council) the report of the Mi- 
niſter for Foreign Affairs on the conduct of the Engliſh 
Government, together with the propoſition I have had the 
honour to ſubmit to you, for the purpoſe of preparing for 
a naval war, if the ſafety and the dignity of the Republic 
ſhould render ſuch a meaſure neceſſary. 

I ſhall divide my ſentiments on this very important ſub- 
ject into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall endeavour to 
point out the deſigns of the Engliſh Miniſter, In the 
lecond, I ſhall conſider the probable conſequences that 
= enſue from the war with which we are now threat- 
ened. | 

Should the Court of London declare war againſt us, 
we ſhall immediately aſcertain what Maritime Powers 
coaleſce; we may alſo reſt aſſured, that we ſhall have 5 
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contend with them all, and at one period —of their num- 
ber- of their hoſtile inclinations I entertain no doubt : I 
entertain doubts oaly of the extent of their power. The 
Governments of England, of Spain, of Holland, of Ruſ- 
ſia, of rortugal, are all your enemies, for they are all 
* * * of theſe, however, let us concentre our attention 
on the moſt powerful ; let us direct our view to that Go- 
vernment that waves the rod of power over a people, 
who, enjoy ing a degree of Liberty, have on that account 
been formidable to us in a period when we were ſlaves ; 
let us conſider well the extent of the reſources of this Go- 
vernment ; Jet us develope its intention ; let us attempt to 
diſcover the object to which they tend. In the conduct of 
the Engliſh Government, I perceive the action of three 
giſtin&t principles, all foreign, I hope, to the inclinations 
of the People of England, 

1. The hatred which the King of England bears to- 
wards the French, and the apprehenſions entertained by 
his Majefty with reſpe& to the ſecurity of his Crown; 
apprchenſions which have alone occaſioned his ſincere re- 
gard for Louis XVI ; a regard that has received an ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength from the ſupport of thoſe natural and 
declared enemies of France, the members of the Ariſto- 
cracy and Epiſcopacy of England, 

2. The alarm anv uneaſineſs of thePrime Miniſter, Mr. 
Pitt, who for eight years has reigned Lord Paramount 
of England, and whoſe fall js alike threatened by the 
tempeſts of a revolution, and the ſtorms of a war. This 
ſecond principle is connected with the firſt, by the 
Ariſtocracy of Finance, and by thoſe numerous agents 
whom thoſe men find it neceſſary to employ 3 
this knot, in the event of a war, will receive ſuch a de- 
gree of tenſion, that England will endeavour to reſiſt 
in vain, | 
3. The ambition and the genius of Mr. Fox, and the 
intrigues of Oppoſition, who take advantage of every 
event that tends to diminiſh the popularity of the Engliſh 
Miniſter ; who having artfully encouraged hopes and ex- 
pectations of Reformation, in order to agitate the minds 
of the people, have converted thoſe hopes and thoſe ex- 
pectations into fears and apprehenſions. This conſequence 
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which they did not foreſee has left them at the merey of 
the Engliſh Government, and has drawn upon their 
heads a chaſtiſement ſufficient to convince free men of 
the dangers of party and of intrigue, If we ſeek. the 
cauſe of this effect, perhaps fatal to the world, we ſhall 
find it in the character of that great orator, who, by the 
force of genius, keeps alive the reputation of a party, the 
laſt weak ſupport of the defenders of the Liberty of Eng- 
land.— The friend of Men, the parafite of Kings, the 
vigorous oppoſer of the Engliſh Adminiſtration, the ſu- 
perſtitious admirer of the Engliſh Conſtitution, a popular 
Ariſtocrate, a Democratic Loyatit; Mr. Fox has but 
one object in view, that of hurling his rival from his 
throne, and of retrieving at once ſo many Parliamentary 
defeats, not Jeſs injurious to his intereſt than inimical to 
his reputation. | 

In this eventful period, his more prudent antagoniſt muſt 
bring the whole extent of his power into action. He muſt 
court popularity, while he cheriſhes the Ariſfocracy of 
his party. He muſt bow to Royalty, even while he waves 
the wand of deſpotiſm. In the midſt of war, ſhould a 
war take place, he muſt endeavour to preſerve his power 
undiminiſhed, and whatever events may happen, he muſt 
be poſſeſſed of the ſame aſcendancy which the Oppoſition 
attack even in the boſom of peace. 

In England it is a fact fo well known, as to be an eſta- 
bliſhed axiom in politics, thatithe Miniſter who declares 
war never ſees the end of it. Mr. Pitt knows that a war 
will put a period to the exiſtence of his power. Mr. Pitt 
conſequently would willingly avoid a war. But what is 
the will of other intereſted parties? The King deſites a 
* * for obvious reaſons. Mr. Fox would draw the Mi- 
niſter into an ambuſcade, and force him to defend the un- 
popular conduct of Government. Mr. Pitt, with a hope 
of not being reduced to the neceſſity of a war, offers to 
mediate among the Belligerent Powers. He knows that 
all the members of Adminiſtration are his tools; he poſ- 
ſeſſes eloquence, the key of the Treaſury, and the theory 
of corruption. The Satellites that move around him, Emi- 
grants from France, and the Ariſtocrates of England, 


point out to him two modes of conduct, both of _— 
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he means to adopt. The one js to arreſt us in our rapid 
career of victory by land, by threatening us with a nayal 
war. The other is, to bring us, by dint of his mediation, 
to terms of accommodation with our enemies. 

Theſe ideas have ſeduced him, — The Bird's Eye pro- 
ſpe that has been afforded him of our ſituation, has in- 

uced him to conſider ſucceſs certain; and indeed, our in- 
ternal agitations, the apparent diſorder that has infuſed it- 
felf into our Legiſlative diſcuſſions, the amount of our ex- 
pences, the quarrels of parties; all theſe external charac- 
teriſtics of one of the moſt violent convulfions, that ever 
agitated the political body of any Nation, in ſome degree 
Juſtify his expectations. But he forgets that a ſenſe of pub- 
lic danger will re-unite us. He forgets that thoſe agita- 
tions, which have made ſo much noiſe, expreſs the extent 
of our ſtrength ; a ſtrength that can never belong to a 
body enfeebled by diſorder and diſeaſe. He forgets, that 
though our expences are great, they bear very little pro- 
portion to our refources. He forgets that France has but 
one voice, and that we poſſeſs ſtill ſeveral millions, of 
which we cannot make a more honourable uſe than by 
employing them in the eſtabliſhment of oui independence, 
both external and internal. He forgets that the number of 
our enemies, inſtead of diſcouraging us, will ſtimulate us 
to activity more energetic, and will call our reſources into 
action more vigorous and effectual. He forgets that a 
people who ſtretch forth their arm with one accord, who 
unanimouſly venture their lives and fortunes in the com- 
mon cauſe, can never, never be ſubdued. Finally, he for- 
gets that we can never want ſoldiers or money, and that 
the number of our enemies cannot appall men who are plac- 
ed in the glorious neceſſity of being forced to conquer or 
die. e 

If England, without any provocation, in contempt of 
the Law of Nations, declares war againſt us, remember, 
O my Countrymen, the conduct of Cortez, who ſet fire 
to his ſhips in the preſence of his troops juſt landed on the 
plains of Mexico. | ; 

Having now conſidered the ſituation of the Engliſh 
Government, ſuffer me to attach your attention to the diſ- 


poſitions of the Engliſh people, are not yet reduced 
1 to 
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bo that ſtate of degradation to paſs for nothing in the con- 
ſideration of an impending rupture with this country. — 
We are accuſtomed by the generic name of Engliſh to 
mean three different deſeriptions of people, whom natute 
has ſeparated, whom force has re- united, whom intereſt in- 
ceſſantly diſunites, and whom the principles of our revolu- 
tion have affected in a very different manner. : 

The Engliſh people, like all conquerors, have for 2 
long while oppreſſed Scotland and Ireland; but it is ne- 
0 to remark that theſe two latter nations, always 
reſtleſs and ſecretly revolting at the injuſtice of the Eng- 
liſh, have acquired at different epochs; conceptions which 
permit them now to hope that they ſhall at length obtain 
their ancient independence. I pauſe not here to make 
obſervations on the differences which agitate Iteland and 
England. Every one is acquainted with the Parliament 
of Ireland, her Lord Lieutenant, and that ſpecies of Li- 
berty which ſhe procured by force during the Ame- 
rican war. But every one does not know the machina- 
tions uſed by the Parliament of England to arreſt the 
operation of the natural induſtry of Ireland, and to check 
the extenſion of her commerce, 'The Catholics of that 
country are ſtill ſubject to the Gothic and barbarous laws 
of thoſe intolerant days in which they were enacted ; and 
in this half-way ſtate of independence, they ſeem, with 
eyes directed towards us, to ſay, ** Come, ſhew yourſelves, 
and we ſhall be free,” LET 

The Scotch groan under other ſorrows. Ever ſince. 
the Union, Scotland has been repreſented in Parliament, 
but in a manner ſo diſproportionate to her wealth, her 
extent, and her population, that ſhe is not. in fact any 
more than a colony dependant on England ; the Scotch, 
however, know their rights, and the amount of their 
reſources. T he principles of the French Revolution have 
been firmly defended in that country, and thoſe defenders 
have been honoured with the kh perſecutions of- the 
Engliſh Government; but theſe perſecutions have made 
converts, and no where a has greater ſatisfaction at our 
ſucceſſes been evinced than in the cities of Scotland, 


in the chief of which public illuminations have been made. 
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Ireland and Seotland, attentive to the progreſs of the 
French Revolution, know in what manner we have ſpo- 
ken of the Engliſh people. It will be difficult to per- 
ſuade them that it is neceſſary, in contempt of all the 
principles of Equity, to pay freſh taxes to carry on a war 
"= us, becauſe we have procured for a people the uſe 

a river that gives them a free communication with the 
ocean, and opens even to the Engliſh a more direct mode 
of communication with the Belgic Provinces. But are 
the Engliſh people ſpeaking 4 in 2 temperament of 
mind hoſtile to the French? or, can the Engliſh Govern- 
ment direct that temperament at will? J muit confeſs that 
the inhabitants of London and of the principal Cities of 
England, have conducted themſelves in the preſent crifis 
with profound addreſs— ſuch is the power of the Engliſh 
Government that it is almoſt omnipotent—it binds a mul - 
titude of men by the chain of intereſt. — The mercantile 
and revenue Ariſtocracy abqund in greater proportion in 
England than they did in France previous to the Revolu- 
tion of x „ ene men are now the auxiliaries of the Court 
and the Par iament; and they make a great noiſe about our 
confuſion our anarchy, our weakneſs, and the events of thoſe 
days which we would willingly blot from the hiſtoric page ; 
they alarm the Country Gentlemen— The Biſhops and 
the reſt of the Clergy aſſiſt them with all their might — 
With their natural weapon, hypocriſy, they take advan- 
tage of their credit with the people to extinguiſh the im- 
preſſion made upon their minds by our ſucceſſes, and by 

thoſe truths which we have proclaimed to the world. 
Tou have not forgotten, you never can forget that the 
Government of England carried on a war againſt her 
Colonies, in oppoſition to the wiſhes of the people, and 
folly for the purpoſe of indulging the inclinations af 

* 3 

O England! formerly the Land of Freedom —O 
England, the birth-place of Sidney, of Milton, what 

zend of man can now behold thee without a tear? who 
can view with unconcern the Tower of London trans- 

into a manfion not very diffimilar to that which the 

Engliſh themſelves ſurveyed with ſuch horror in Paris? whe 

an ſee without emotion the Liberty of the Preſs gs 
an 
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and the freedom of opinion baniſhed from the land where 
thoſe two pillars of the public weal were erected by the 
tutelary genius of the Rights of Man? PRIESTLET the 
Philoſopher perſecuted, Payne proſcribed, Cooper and 
WALKER attacked even in their houſes, for having dared 
to think that man was free, 

Such is at' this moment the condition of this once fa- 

mous Iſland; the aſcendancy of the Ariſtocracy, of the 
Nobility, of the Clergy, and of the rich Men is ſuch in 
London, that our debates, read with ſuch ayidity, heard 
with ſuch attention, and holding ſuch rank in the hiſtory 
of this Country, are induftrioul baniſhed from the ca- 
pital.— Who would believe jt? — The Inquifition of 
Spain never acted with more art than the Government of 
England does. at this moment, to influence the opinion of 
the people, and to awaken in their minds their ancient 
prejudices againſt us, for the purpoſe of intercepting the 
light of truth in a Country which they would conſign to 
ignorance and ſlavery. | 
t The watchful conduct, however, of the Government 
of England, its fears and its jealouſies, afford proofs of 
the progreſs which the opinions of the French Revolution 
have made. 
It is not with his Wealth, his Prieſts, and his Lords, 
that Mr. Pitt will arm his ſoldiers and his ſailors He 
can only arm them by deluding the people. We muſt 
therefore withdraw the veil from their eyes, and if a fleet 
ſhould be detached againſt us, why ſhould notthe French 
Admiral addreſs the Engliſh ſailors in the following 
manner 

Engliſhmen, men who have fought againſt the deſpotiſm 
ef their king; who have driven from their: country the 
armies 'of two of the moſt powerful military nations of 
Europe, are {till forced to fight to defend their liberties, 
You ought to be well aware of the cauſe you are come 
to avenge, * Have the French-invaded your country? 
Have they interrupted your navigation, inſulted your na- 
tion, refuſed to diſcharge towards your fellow-citizens the 
duties of hoſpitality ? Have you, in the wide-(pread ex- 
tent of your empire, one charge to make” againſt the 
agents of the Republic? No. — Since, n - "52 
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juſtify the war into which you are dragged, and ſince 
without reaſon our blood is to tinge thoſe waves which 
we ought to preſs in peace, and on which we ought to 
embrace as brothers—extend to us your hands in amity 
—Frenchmen have ſaid, that © men are born equally 
free—that laws 2 to have for their object the enjoy- 
ment of Liberty and Equality; theſe they Se called the 
Rights of Man.” —O people of England! this is the 
crime of which the French have been guilty, It has 
armed againſt them Kings, Lords, Prieſts ; for theſe 
men baniſh from their ſyſtem of morality and politics all 
ideas of Equality. But the French appeal to your con- 
fcience, and to your unbiaſſed reafon— Will you make 
war with them becauſe they have promulgated your rights 
and their own? Is it true that the effechs of theſe truths 
have enraged thoſe who every where oppreſs and deſpiſe 
their ſpectes, and who dare to enjoy in the boſom of 
wealth thoſe luxuries which are procured by the ſweat 
and labour of their fellow creatures? But will you who 
are brought to fight us, you, whoſe ſtrength and courage 
are about to be exerted on the ſtde of avarice and ambition, 
will you aſſiſt thoſe who deſpiſe you? —anſwer us, — 
what is your condition ? what are your hopes ? and 
what will be the effect of your endeavours, ſhould you 
triumph, or otherwiſe ? We will inform you. If we fal, 
Liberty will be baniſhed from Europe, perhaps from the 
world for ever. If we ſucceed, you will be free; for it 
is for the Rights of Man that we contend, and if you 
are men, our victory will be your own. Speak-now, 
do you wiſh to contend againſt us? anſwer us, are you 
our enemies, or our friends? 8 2 7 

Perhaps this Addreſs, if it were heard by the people of 
England, would terminate all our anxieties, and would 
attach to us even that Nation that now ſeems hoſtile ts 
us. The conviction of thoſe truths I have delivered has 
infuſed itſelf into the minds of many perſons in England. 
Government will fear the diſcloſure of them—— The event 
of a war will accelerate it. 8 | 

This obſervation recalls me more immediately to the 
ſubject in diſcuſſion. | 

10 recurring to the obſervations I have made, I ca 
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only diſcover additional motives to confirm me in my 
former opinion of the ultimate views of Mr. Pitt—he 
wiſhes to avert the conſequences of our Revolution from 
England----he hopes, at leaſt, by his armaments and his 
negociations, to turn the current of the public diſſatisfac- 
tion from a particular object by the expectation of a war, 
which he will not enter into till he has excited the ancient 
2 of the people of England, and eſtabliſhed a 
malecontent party in France -I believe that he will be 
diſappointed in both his expectations, particularly in 
that which relates to us he judges our country by his 
own---France emancipated, France cannot be influenced 
by fear.---- She will receive laws only from herſelf---one 
or two men govern ****#*___here the public opinion 
governs us. In ***** two parties diſpute the poſſeſſion 
of power -—in France, we contend only for the applauſe 
of the People. In ***** Miniſters are the rulers, of the 

ation---in France, they are but Clerks. Mr. Pitt 
acknowledges the Government only in his own popula- 
lity-—in France, it is acknowledged in the Will of the 
People. I will attempt to develope the character of this 
man, whoſe errors may become, in the criſis, ſo fatal to 
the world, Let him attend to me—Let him know that 
there is no ſimilitude between a country that oppreſles 
Liberty and France, where Liberty appears on the 
horizon, for the firſt time, free from Ariſtocratic attach- 
ments, ** glittering like the morning ſtar, full of life, and 
ſplendour, and joy. — Let him know that we tear not 
kings, and that if we ſuffer our late Monarch to exiſt, 
we will not permit him to make treaties that are not rati- 
fied by the nation. " 

Let him know that we can live in Peace with Rings, 
but that we can only fraterniſe with the people. Let 
him know that we will make peace only on conditions 
that are honourable to ourſelves, and that ſhall confirm 
the independence of that People from whole ſhoulders we 
have removed the galling yoke. Let him. know that we 
fear not War, and that the firſt gun fired on the ſeas will 
impoſe upon us the duty of emancipating Holland, Spain, 
and South America—a duty not above our courage and 


eur rclources, aided as we are in all thoſe countiics by the 
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evident intereſts of the people, and by a majority that 
invites us thither. | 

In ſhort, let him know that the Anarchiſts of every 
deſcription are fallen into contempt ; that their dupes 
will not long remain ſo; and that our agitations are like 
thoſe of the Ocean;—the ſurface indeed is moved, but 
the mals is tranquil, 2 | | 

I now proceed to examine the conſequences of the war 
with which we are threatened, and to reaſon upon the 
ſuppoſition that the war with England ſhould draw us in- 
to a general war with all the powers of Europe. Let 
not this truth alarm us; our intereſt requires, that in this 
ftruggle there ſhould be no neutrals; and if we are 
obliged to it, I propoſe that we ſhould make this general 
proclamation, addreſſed to all Nations That in a war 
of Kings againſt men, * we can only acknowledge friends 
or enemies.” Policy counſels this reſolution, apparently 
deſperate, but the motives for which I am now to explain: 
England is a power ſo preponderant in Commerce and 
Navigation, that other Nations are, as it were, the 
factors only of their buſmeſs. France ſtands alone on 
her own induſtry and riches. But Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland, and the little Republics of Italy, 
traffic on the capital and produce of Engliſh induſtry ; 
and the treaſures of the New World, and thoſe of Alia, 
are at this moment tributary to the active induſtry of the 
merchants and manufacturers of that Nation. Denmark, 
Sweden, and Ruſſia, have an apparent fund of commerce 
in their nayal ſtores, which ſeems peculiar to themſelves. 
But this fund of commerce even is exchanged by the 
Engliſh merchants, nor is there a lucrative branch of 
traffic that is not carried on to the profit of this truly 
mercantile people. N | 

I know that it is a bold and hardy enterpriſe to declare 
fingly againſt a world of enemies. But if great hazards 
are connected with ſuch an enterprize, it offer alſo great 
reſources. Were we to attack the nations — 
the propoſition would be ridiculous, and would not merit 
a diſcuſſion; but the people would be in this war but a 
paſſive inſtrument, and as they muſt experience loſſes 
without indemnification, they would be moſt eaſily _ 
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vinced that it was unjuſt, and their voices who fought 
us would at laſt join in our triumphs.— We have not 
ſufficiently reflected on the advantages of nations who 
fight in a body, who make war for themſelves, for whom 
it is a common cauſe. There is a uſe in recollecting, 
now Europe menaces us with a general war, what weak 
nations, when devoted, when reſolved as we are, to live 
free or die, have done in circumſtances nearly ſimilar. 
A review of the courageous reſiſtance of the Athenians, 
whoſe territory in extent and population did not equal 
the leaſt of our Departments---of the terrible war the 
ſupported for thirty eight years againſt all the neighbour- 
ing nations---which was as fatal to Greece as to the 
Athenians themſ-lves - is the greateſt monument that 
Hiftory has tranſmitted us of the courage, the ferocity, 
and the genius of man---lIt is alſo a proof of what the 
genias of Liberty may effect. 

A more recent example preſents itſelf, that of the 
Dutch ſhaking off the yoke of Phillip II. © A little 
nook of land (ſays Voltaire) almoſt drowned in the fea, 
which ſubſiſted by catching herrings, is become a for- 
midable power; it checked Philip II. deſpoiled his ſue- 
ceſſors of nearly all they poſſeſſed in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
in the end became their protectors.” So much greatneſs 
was the work of Philip's perſecution, our's ſhall be the 
fruit of the perſecution of all the kings of Europe; but 
it will colt us our treaſures | Be it fo, if war impoveriſhes 
us, it will force us to change our manners, and put us on 
a par with the ſpirit of the Revolution. A ſea war will 
bring our armies to the defence of our frontiers, and it is 
in theſe we ſhall be invincible z and if Spain, England, and 
Holland, attack us, Aſia and America will call Foud to us. 
Let us vigoroully puſh our enterpriſe into theſe rich coun- 
ties, Let us recollect it was a Pope who gave America to 
Spain. 

If we conſider the vaſt field that this hardy reſolution 
opens to the courage and activity of our ſailors, the vaſt re- 
ſources that it preſents to you; if you reſt your thoughts 
upon that multitude of veſſels, richly freighted, which will 
be the frequent prey of your privateers ; if in a ſea war, 
you call together that crowd of wandering men, who are 
to be found in all the nations of Europe; jf you adopt them 

and 
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and aſſociate them in your enterprizes; if this nation, whoſe 
maritime commere muſt be ſuſpended the moment a war 
commences, directs its refources and enterpize towards 
the warlike operations of the Navy, in concert with the 
Government; if you attack at once with your whole force 
(for a naval war muſt be effentially offenſive), the richeſt 
poſſe lions of Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England, you 
will then ſee thoſe Powers, aſtoniſhed at their defeat, feel 
their reſources drying up, for you will have ſtruck the 
ſpring of their riches. | | 

The credit of England reſts upon fictitious wealth, the 
real riches of this people are ſcattered every where, and is 
eſſentially perſonal eſtate. Bounded in territory, the public 
fortune of England is found af moſt wholly in its Bank, and 
this edifice is totally ſupported by the wonderful activity of 
their nava] commerce. Aſia, Portugal, and Spain, are the 
moſt advantageous markets for the productions of Engliſh 
induſtry ; we ſhould ſhut theſe markets to the Engliſh by 
opening them to all the world, 

We muſt attack Liſbon and the Braſils, and carry an 
auxiliary army to Tippoo Sultan. 

Portugal, with reſpect to defence, is a nullity. A fleet 
which ſhould penetrate the Tagus, after having exhauſted 
the country by contributions, after having deſtroyed the 
arſenajs, ſhould terminate its ſucceſles by 2 taking and 
then liberating Brazil. | 

An expedition directed againſt the Engliſh Eaſt Indies 
would, at the ſame time, threaten the eſtabliſhments of 
Holland, the important colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Batavia, Ceylon, &c. &c. There you would meet 
only with men enervated by luxury, ſoft beings that would 
tremble before the Soldier of Liberty, 

The Spaniard bears in the receſſes of his ſoul the 
mark of a high mind, which renders him worthy to 
be free; in Europe he would weakly defend the cauſe 
of the Bouzhons ; in America he calls to you, and you 
ought to march to Mexico, while you menace the Eng- 
liſh ; for this maſs of enemies will preſent you with a va- 
luable advantage; that each will be forced to put itſelf on 
the guard, and you will no where have more than one at 
ence to engage. 

The Republics of Ttaly offer you maritime prizes, of 

which 


„ 


which the loſs will fall on the Engliſh commerce, from 
the ſuperior intereſt of the London Merchants in their 
cargoes. The forces of theſe little States are nothing in 
themſelves, and may, by falling into your hands, ſerve to 
aſſiſt and ſtrengthen yours. 9 | 

England, Spain, Holland, and Ruſha, preſent a conſi- 
derable numerical force in ſhips, but I ſee only the Eng- 
liſh and the Ruſſians who can act together. 

Spain muſt be buſied in the defence of her numerous 
poſſeſſions. 

If you puſh the war in Zealand with vigour, you will 
nip the naval force of the Stadtholder in the bud, and the 
patriotic party, which has ſo long called you to its aſſiſt- 
ance, will, with your aid, ſoon prevent it from ſpringing 
into ſtrength. : ; 

If you direct a naval war as you ought, you will in- 
demnify yourſelves for the expences of a land war; and 
e tg after the examples of the Athenians and the 

utch, France, all powerful as ſhe is in her armies, will 
be indebted for the conſolidation of her liberties to her 
naval force. 1 | | 

All your foreign poſleflions are at this moment a ſur- 
charge to you, which coſt you treaſures, and return you 
none. If the Engliſh ſeize them, your captures will be 
lucrative on the other hand, and the emancipation of 
Mexico will balance the loſs of a few little iſlands. 

But your colonies will defend themſelves with bravery, 
and it is very poſſible your enemies will fail in their en- 
terprize, for the warlike ſpirit has already difplayed itſelf ; 
the civil war, and the forces which circumſtances have 
obliged to ſupport there, and thoſe which you have recent] 
ſent, will put them in a reſpectable ſtate of defence. 
have this opinion, that the parties there will unite to re- 
main Frenchmen, and that they ſeize this opportunity to 
prove their attachment to the mother country. If they 
prove ungrateful children, they neither merit your efforts 
nor your regret, If in the end the Engliſh become 
maſters. of your colonies, it will be forced to keep them, 
and this ſurcharge will weaken them, while your forces 
diſengaged will ſecure ample poſſeſſions to you elſewhere. 

I ſuppoſe that your enemies will attempt an invaſion of ' 
your coaſt ; do you doubt of their being repelled by our 


brave 
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brave coaſt guards? England, threatened with an invaſion, 
and having only her ſhips to defend her, will be obliged 
to keep at home a great part of her fleet and army for her 


internal defence. | 
* * * * * * * * * 


But the Ruſſians — Will the Turks give no uneaſineſs to 
the Ruſſians ? and the Swedes, the only people who ſeem 
to hold out the hand to us; will they make no effort to 
ſtop the barbarians who threaten|their liberty? In any caſe, 
the Ruſſians and Dutch confederated, will be checked in 
the Engliſh ports by our fiſhing veſlels, always in readineſs 
to tranſport there one hundred thouſand French : for by 
this expedition, we muſt terminate the quarrel, and form 
with the Engliſh a Treaty, which ſhall regulate the de- 
ſtiny of Nations, and found the Liberty of the World, 

It reſults from the particular and general confiderations 
to which we have called your attention, that conſtant and 
firm in your principles, you ſhould avoid the provocation 
of a war, but that equally diftant from every fear, you 
ought to be ready to repel all unjuſt aggreſſions; that the 
war with which you are menaced, ſhould be fatal to thoſe 
who ſhall —— it, and that you ſhould prepare te 
ſuſtain yourſelves with vigour againſt England and her 
allies. 

I therefore propoſe to you to paſs the following decree : 
I. To declare that the French are ready for War—ready 

to ſorm an alliance with the Engliſh people. 

II. To order the equipment of thirty ſhips of the line, 
and twenty-four frigates. To put the coaſts into a 

ſtate of detence, and to ſend into all the maritime 
departments Commiſſioners, charged to ſuperintend 
every thing that may aſſure ſucceſs in a war. 

III. To examine the ſituation of the Agents of the French 

Republic with Foreign Fowers, and to render their 
ſituation leſs precarious without _ 

IV. To form a Committee of general Defence, taking 
three Members from each of the following Com- 
mittees the Marine, War, Diplomatic, Commer- 
cial, and Financial, a 

The Aſſembly adopted the laſt of KERSAIN T's propo- 
fitions, and referred the others to the examination of the 
Eommittee whoſe formation they had deerecd. 

| THE END. 


